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SHANGHAI AT PLAY 


Of all the reputations which Shanghai has had built up about her, that, 
of being “‘ The Paris of the Orient ” is probably the least justified. This 
has been testified to, time and again, by people who are in a good position 
to judge. Nevertheless, the idea persists, both in Shanghai and aioe 
and no amount of adverse publicity can change it. Instead, wisely or 
otherwise, Shanghai’s entertainment moguls are now setting out to put 
more authenticity into the reputation. The development in the last three — 
years of a number of better class cinemas, cabarets, hotels, parks, orches- 
tras, and kindred features is direct proof of this. 

The entertainment activity of Shanghai is rather sharply divided 
according to whether it is intended for Chinese or foreigners, and the 
Chinese classification is again split into a number of income groups, 
It is the foreign style entertainment, however, which has given Shanghai 
its name, although it is probably less significant financially than the other, 
so first consideration will be given to it. 

The cinema draws a huge following in Shanghai. The 1934-35 
Telephone Directory lists thirty-one theatres, all except one or two of 
which show motion pictures regularly. Twelve of these are of the type — 
that may be classed as “foreign,” although only five, the Grand, the 
Nanking, the Metropole, the Lyceum and the Cathay, do not show Chinese 
pictures at least part of the time. The rest mainly feature locally pro- 
duced pictures, showing a few foreign productions for variety. 

The clientele of the average big Shanghai motion-picture palace is 
predominatingly Chinese. This can be confirmed by anyone at an 
ordinary performance. For a picture that has a special attraction for a 
foreign audience, as, for instance, “ David Copperfield ” or “ Cleopatra,” 
shown recently, the non-Chinese percentage of attendance is much 
higher, of course. At the “second run ” shows, less than ten per cent. 
of the patrons are foreign. 

The Chinese cinemas are legion in number, not a neighbourhood in 
Shanghai being without two or three. Some of these establishments are 
of considerable size and importance, the most prominent being located 
along Peking Road, between Tibet and Fukien Roads. Several more are 
bunched together in the Hongkew district. 

It is worth mentioning that some of the Chinese-produced motion- 
pictures attain a high degree of excellence. In the past year “The 
Fisherman’s Song” was outstanding, while more recently “ The Great 
Road,” “ The Old Capital,” ‘‘ The New Woman,” “‘ Kung Ku Lan ” and 
several others have attracted considerable attention. Although evidenc- 
ing a certain lack of technique in cutting and sound manipulation, much 
of the photography is equal to foreign work. This is particularly true of 
scenic ‘‘ shots.” Not all the pictures are “100 per cent. talkie,” but 
most of them at least have sound accompaniment. 

The stage is not so well provided for in Shanghai, due to many 

reasons. The variety of nationalities and languages in this city makes 
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any universal appeal difficult, while the number of excellent motion 
pictures detracts from the popularity of the legitimate stage. There is 
an active Amateur Dramatic Club, mainly supported by British thespians, 
& group known as the American Players, organized for the same purpose, 
and a Deutcher Theaterverein, commonly known as the German A.D.C. 
In addition, numerous minor groups give annual concerts and plays 
intermittantly throughout the year. 

The Chinese drama, on the other hand, is well taken care of by a 
large number of theatres. These are mainly located along Foochow 
Road in the International Settlement and do a thriving business. Two 
distinct types of production are to be found, the old style, in which the 
players speak a language no longer understandable to the layman, but the 
story of which is known by heart to everyone, and the more modern 
dramas, in which ¢’u hua, or the language of the streets, is used, and in 
which present day methods prevail. 

An element in the native entertainment business that must not be 
overlooked is the presence of several large resorts where a variety of 
presentations are going on under one roof. The best known example of 
these is the Great World, at the corner of Tibet Road and Avenue Edward 
VIL, a four storey building in which vaudeville shows, modern and ancient 
dramas, shooting galleries, penny arcades, restaurants, galleries of horrors 
and all the other popular amusement devises are available. Others are 
the Small World and the Great Thousand Worlds. Yet others are 
scattered all over the city, some being situated on the roofs of the 
large department stores on Nanking Road. 

Despite these more or less cultural amusements, however, Shanghai’s 
fame as “ The Paris of the Orient ” comes principally from its cabarets; 
whose number again is legion. A total of sixteen of these establishments, 
grouped under the heading of “ Places of Entertainment where Alcoholic 
Beverages are Dispensed,” are registered in the International Settlement, 
while the total for the French Concession is about twice that number. 
A large number are also located on Settlement roads outside the 
Settlement boundaries, where they cannot be effectively controlled by the. 
Municipal Police. This is particularly true in the Hongkew district. 

These cabarets vary to a remarkable degree in size, tarifi and re- 
spectability, popular belief dividing them into three classes—first class, 
second class and no class! There are, nonetheless, quite a few highly 
respectable night clubs operating in Shanghai, while persistant rumours: 
exist to the effect that one more such establishment will be opened during 
the coming year. The two best known at present are the Little Club, 
located opposite the Race Course, and the Paramount, at Bubbling Well. 
This last is the newest in the city, having opened in 1933, and is one of 
the most attractive such establishment in the Far East. The Little 
Club is much smaller, more “ intimate,’ and boasts an American 
orchestra. The entertainers are specially brought out from the United 
States. These two night clubs provide entertainment for a great deal. 
of the “ dress up ” trade. 

The Cathay Hotel has long featured its ballroom and dinner dances, 
while recently the opening of the Park Hotel has made a second rendez- 
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vous of the same type available. The latter has the advantage of a view 
out over the city from the windows of the main dining room, fourteen 
floors above Bubbling Well Road. 

Of considerable popularity at the moment are a number of no-cover- 
charge cabarats, replete with dancing partners, “hot” orchestras and 
considerable gaiety. St. George’s, Del Monte and Casanova are typical 
of these, and represent the kind of resort that has given Shanghai its 
world-wide reputation. 

In an entirely different field, the residents of Shanghai find recreation 
in a wide variety of sports. Facilities for these are plentiful, both within 
the International Settlement and French Concession, and in the Chinese 
controlled teritory. Numerous athletic fields, stadiums, swimming 
pools, golf courses, tennis courts, riding paths and similar areas are dotted. 
around the city. With the expanding boundaries of the community, 
many more are being planned. 

The space within the track of the Shanghai Race Course is probably 
the most popular recreational area in Shanghai. During the year this 
is used, sometimes simultaneously, for race meetings, soccer, rugby, 
cricket, American footabll, baseball, hockey and golf. During 
the summer months, the whole Race Course is turned over to the tennis, 
cricket and polo players, with a baseball diamond and grandstand in 
a corner near the Tibet Road gate for the American community. Eques- 
trians take their exercise the year around, from five to seven o’clock in 
the morning being the most popular time in spring, summer and autumn, 

The Ascot Riding School on Tunsin Road in the Western District 
caters to the needs of those owning ponies and horses without stabling 
accommodation and those desirous of learning to ride or wishing to hire 
mounts for rides in the country. 

A Paper Hunt is a conspicuous feature of Shanghai’s winter sports. 

‘Two big race meetings a year and numerous smaller ones are features 
of the riding calendar. Short-legged rugged little Mongol ponies are 
used exclusively, their times comparing rather well with those of full 
sized horses. Popular interest in this sport is great, most of the offices 
in the city closing for three afternoons during the big meets in May and 
November. 

Greyhound racing is carried on at the Canidrome in the French 
Concession, drawing considerable crowds, the patrons being further 
catered to by a large ballroom, where music and cabaret entertainments 
are furnished. 

Another sport attracting large numbers of Shanghai’s amusement 
seekers is Hai Alai, a South American game introduced a few years ago 
and carried on in a special stadium in the French Concession. 

Of considerable popular importance is the growing interest of the 
Chinese in sports and athletics of all kinds. The approaching completion 
of a large athletic field, stadium, swimming pool and gymnasium at the 
Kiangwan Civic Centre is indicative of this. The popularity of rugger 
and soccer in the Chinese schools and colleges is also significant. Annual 
tournaments among the teams draw a great deal of interest, the feature 
games being extremely well attended. The favourite sites for these 
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contests are the Race Course, the Canidrome and the New Stadium, the 
last two of which are well equipped to handle and seat large crowds. 

It is reasonably fair to say that the residents of Shanghai are sharply 
divided on the matter of recreation. Either one goes in for it in a big 
way or one leaves it severely alone. This applies nob only to sports, 
but to the night life as well. It accounts for the large number of people 
who declare that outdoor recreation of any sort is impossible in the 
“ Paris of the Orient,” and for the equally numerous group which declares 
that sport is more easily available here than anywhere else in the world, 
At the same time, half the residents devote their spare moments to dep- 
tecating the cabarets of the city, while the other half patronize them. 
Disagreement on the importance and attractiveness of such activities are 
thus inevitable, but no one denies that a significant part of Shanghai’s 
all round development is to be found in the growth of its recreational 


facilities. 


ART NOTES 


Exhibition of Palace Treasures : 
The outstanding event in the Shanghai 
art world during the past month has 
been the holding of an exhibition of 
the Palace Museum art treasures which 
are being sent to London for the In- 
ternational Exhibition of Chinese Art 
to be held in Burlington House next 
November. For rome considerable 
time now a very large consignment o} 
Palace Musoum treasures ‘has’ been 
stored in Shanghai, having been sent 
here for safety’s sake when it was 
feared that the hostilities between the 
Chinese on the one hand and the Man- 
choukuo and Japanese forces on the 
other in Jehol might lead to an invasion 
of other parts of North China and the 
occupation of Poking by the latter. 
Naturally the whole Shanghai com- 
munity has been very curious about 
these “much discussed art treasures, 
and have very much wanted to see 
them. Thus the decision on the part 
of the authorities to hold a preliminary 
exhibition here before sending away the 
collection selected for the London 
exhibition has proved extremely popu- 
lar, and, inspite of the rather high 
charge of $2.00 for admittance, some- 
where in tho neighbourhood of sixty 
people have visited the ex- 
hibition, which was held in the old 
building of the Bank of China, formerly 
the German Club, on the Bund. 
If any of those thousands of visitors 
had expected to see a spectacular show 


they would have been very much 
disappointed, becauso tho art objects 


on exhibition in no single instance 
could be said to fall within this 
category. Rather would it seem as 


though’ the objects had been chosen 
for their quiet end  unostentacious 
dignity, which, in the last analysis, is 
one of the fundamental characteristics 
of true Chinose art. In this connection 


exhibition, 
including pieces belonging to the T’ang, 
Sung, Yuan, Ming and Ch’ing periods, 
are, without exception, remarkable for 
their dignity and achieved 
by the unparalelled ac of line 
and tho perfoct blending of what little 
colour was used by the artists who 
executed them. 

Even more are these characteristics 
shown in the wonderful bronzes of tho 
Shang, Chou and Han periods, than 
which nothing finer has ever been made 
by man in any other part of the world. 
Again the porcelain pieces shown in 
the exhibition, dating from the Sung, 
Yuan, Ming and Ch'ing periods, em- 
phasized the samo feature. There was 
nothing spectacular in the collection, 
but every pieco showed exquisite work- 
manship, while the great majority were 
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monochromatic. Those colours, how- 
ever, are not only unexcelled, but are 
to-day not reproduceable, the art of 
securing them having been lost. 
Paintings, writings, tapestries, bronzes 
‘and porcelains formed the main part of 
the exhibition, such things as carved 
jade, cloisonne and lacquer ware being 
represented by but a few exquisite pieces. 
More interesting to tho archaeologist 
than to the artist were some ancient 
bronze weapons and carved bone and 
ivory objects of the Shang period (1766- 
1154 B.C.) from the famous An-yang 
site in Honan. Tho exhibition was 
opened to the public on April 8, after 
@ preliminary view held the 
Gay for Chinss Govsrnmisnd’ official 
foreign guests and members of the 
, and it extended till May 5. 
Tine exchibite are now being packed for 
shipment to England on H. M. 8. 
Suffolk, which is calling at Shanghai 
for the purpose before leaving for home 
waters. 


Shanghai a Chinese Art Distribu- 
ting Centre: Although Peking has 
always been looked upon as the place 
to buy Chinese art objects and antiques, 
there can be little doubt that 

is rapidly assuming first place in what 
is vulgarly called the curio trade, if 
this city has not already usurped the 
position hitherto held by the former 
capital of the country. ‘True, shopping 
for such things in mundane. business- 
like instead of in Peking 
loses much of its romance, but, after 
all, it is better to make sure of getting 
what one wants than to wait to shop 
in a romantic setting and be forced to 
take something one does not want in 
ite place. And this can be said with 
absolute assurance, that it is now 
possible to get the best that is going 


in tho way of Chinese art objects and 
antiques in Shanghai. All the im. 
portant Chinese dealers in Peking have 
representatives here, and are sending 
their best things ‘to the Shanghai 
market ; and one has but to go down 
Honan Road, or to visit some of the 
innumerable “Curio” shops scattered 
all over the Settlement, Concession 
and Native City to realize what a 
wealth of material of this nature is 
available here. 

It may be suggested, however, that 
those who are not well aquainted with 
Chinese antiques and objets d'art should 

go to somo realiable emporium to make 
Choir purchases, rather than get into 
the tails ‘of the avorago curio, docler, 
The Jade Store, on Nanking Road a 
little way up from the Bund on the 
right hand side, is one such reliable 
concern, the genial proprictor, Mr. 
Harmer Lee, always showing « frankness 
in regard to the age and quality of the 
pieces he offers that is truly refreshing. 
‘The Caravan Studio on Route Ferguson 
in the French Concession, has somo 
very lovely things, and can be relied 
uupon to give the customer a quate 


Toyo Murakami, Japanese art dealers 
on Kiangse Road, also have some very 
good Chinese stuff at times, while, of 
course, they can offer really excellent 
Japancse art objects. 

The Elite Workshop on Central Road 
is another studio where delightful 
Chinese works of art of every deserip- 
tion may be purchased, as also is Jean 
Lindsay's on Nanking’ Road. 

In the Native City whole shops 
devoted to wood, jade or ivory car- 
vings may be found, but all of this 
material is modern, although much of 
it is extremely becutiful, 

A. pe ©. 8. 
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Printing and Publishing in Shang- 
Pablahing hotse ia Shadghal ‘the 
ouse in i is tl 
Rorth-China ‘Daily Nows and Herald, 
Limited, whose history goos back to 
the. your 1850, when ths "North-China 
Herald was first established. This wes 
only seven years after the founding of 
i as a place for foreigners to 
reside in, so that it may be said that 


this concern is almost as old as the Inter- 
national Settlement itself. Situated on 
the Bund in what but a few years ago 
was one of the two tallest buildings 
on Shanghai’s waterfront, this im 
portant firm not only issues China's 
leading and most widely circulated 
foreign daily newspaper, the North. 
China Daily Newe and its weekly 
edition, the North-China Herald ; but it 
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also carries on an extensive high-class 
printing business, being responsible for 
‘the printing of such periodicals as 
The China Journal and The Far Hastern 
Review. It also prints and publishes first 
class books, such La A aeons 
“ Shanghai Birds” and ‘ Shanghai Bird 
Year, ” A. de C. Sowerby’s “ A Natura- 
list’s Note-Book in China” and others. 
Recently it has published an excellent 
Atlas of China, already in its second 
edition, while the “China Hong List” 
has long held the field as the ending 

i in thi it also 


Probably the next oldest printing and 
publishing concern in i is 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, Limited, 
formed in 1876 by the amalgamation 
of two local booksellers, Kelly and 
Company and F. & C. Walsh. While 
this firm’s main concern is bookselling, 
it also runs an important printing 
business, turning out high class work 
of every description. It, too, publishes 
books, and now has a very long list 
of excellent works to its credit, mainly, 
of course, on China and things Chinese. 
Originally situated on the Bund, this 
company moved to its present site on 
Nanking Road in 1918, 

Of more recently established printing 
and publishing ‘houses the Willow 
Pattern Press, may be mentioned. 
‘This is managed by Millington Limited, 
fee wot we owe our frontispiece 

wing His Majesty King George V 
as painted by the well known artist, 
John St. Helier Lander, and who were 
also responsible for the excellent get 
up and printing of the very attractive 
programme of celebrations in Shanghai 
in connection with the King’s Silver 
Jubilee. 

‘The Willow Pattern Press has risen 
in a fow years @ modest little 
concern, started by Mr. F.C. Millington, 
to one of tho most important and 
up-to-date printing establishments in 
Shanghaie 

‘The same may be said of the Mercury 
Press, an American concern situated 
on Avenue Edward VII. Besides print- 
ing the Shanghai Hvening Post and 
Mercury, the only afternoon daily news- 
paper in the English language in Sheng- 

, the Mercury Press prints a who! 
series of monthly magazines, such as 
the Town and Sportsman and Mr. H. G. 


__ W. Woodhead’s Oriental Affaire, owned 


either by the Mercury Press itself or 
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by independent proprietors. 

other publications it turns out H. M. 
Child’s excellent ‘Intimate Guide to 
‘Twenty Oriental Cities,” which has a 
guaranteed annual distribution of 30,000 
copies, and is the best thing of its kind 
hitherto produced. 

Besides the North-Ohina Daily News 
there are two other important morning 
newspapers in English published in 
Shanghai. Those are Shanghai 
Times, situated on Avenue Edward 
VII, and the China Press, now situated 
on the same streot, which is fast be- 
coming the Fleet Street of this city. 
The Shanghai Times has an extensive 
and up-to-date printing plant, and 
tums out work that is second to none. 
It has been in existence for some con- 
siderable time, being second in this 
respect only to the North-China Daily 

ews. 


‘Tho Ohina Pree was originally started 
by American interests as a medium of 
expression for Americans in China, 
Later it passed under British 
ment, but is now owned and cont 
by Chineso interests, As alroady 
dicated, it has recently changed quarters 
from Szochuen Road to Avenue Edward 


In addition to these four English daily 
newspapers in Shanghai there are several 
published in other languages, including 
French, German, Russian and Japanese ; 
while of newspapers in the Chinese 

there is a very considerable 
number. Most important of the last 
named are the Sin Wan Pao and the 
Shun Pao, both of which have a very 
wide circulation, not only in Shanghai, 
but also in the interior of China. 

Described in the Hong List as English 
and Chines publishers and booksellers, 
the Kwang Hsuch Publishing House, 
situated on Peking Road, is, amongst 
other things, the China tatives 
of tho famous Oxford University Press 
in England. Tho prosses of this estab- 
lishment turn out numerous educational 
and religious books, mainly for Chineso 
consumption, 

The University Press, printers and 
| Pee on Avenue Edward VII, 

ve recently done a splendid piece of 
work in re-printing Robert Fortune’s 
“Three Years’ "Wandering in the 
Northern Provinces of China” in the 
form of an edition de luce, This com- 
paratively new concern proposes to 
devote itself largely to the publishing 
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of good books in China. It issues an 
excellent Shanghai Guide,” the second 
edition of which is shortly making its 
appearance. 

‘Tho A. B. C. Press on Szechuen Road 
devotes itself almost exclusively to 
printing, and turns out excellent work 
of all kinds. 

Finally, mention must be made of 
what at one time was the biggest 
printing press in the whole of Asia. 
‘This is the Commercial Pross, a purely 
Chinese concern, which, prior to the 
Sino-Japanose hostilities in 1932, had 
an enormous establishment in Chapei, 
and a capital of many millions of 
dollars. Unfortunately this plant and 
the adjacent magnificent Oriental 
Library building, also run by the Com- 
mercial Press, became involved in the 


fighting which laid waste so large a 
section of Shanghai, both being com- 
pletely destroyed. Not to be defeated 
by this untoward event, tho directors 
of the company have set to work to 
re-establish it within the International 
Settlement, and are making 


progress. 
Besides all the above mentioned print- 
ing and publishing concerns in Shanghai 
there are a host of smaller places, 
such as the Modern Printing Company 
with reasonably good plant, down to 
mere shops with a limited supply of 
type for hand-setting and a single hand- 
worked press. From all of this it may 
be gathered that the printing industry 
in Shanghai is by no means a negligable 
one, nor is the publishing business the 
least of Shanghai’s many activities. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SHANGHAI 


Those of our readers who are suffic- 
iently interested to want to know 
more about Shanghai may be referred 
to the following books dealing with 
various phases of this great city’s life 
as tacA Mie! They, have, not, been 
a in any special order, but an 
fdon ef the contents. of each ‘may bo 
gathered from the title: 


A Short History of Shanghai, by 
F. L. Hawks Pott : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 
Shanghai. 

Historic Shanghai, by C, A. Mon- 
talts de Jesus: ‘The Shanghai Mercury, 
Ltd. (defunct) 


The History of Shanghai, by G. 
Lanning and §. Couling. Shanghai 
Municipal Council (Not completed) 


Shanghai: Its Mixed Court and 
Council, by A. M. Kotenev: North- 
China Daily News & Herald, Ltd., 
Shanghai. 


Shanghai: Its Municipality and 
the Chinese, by A. M. Kotenev: 
North-China Daily News & Herald, 
Ltd., Shanghai. 

Histoire de la Concession Fran- 
caise de Changhai, par Ch. B.-Maybon 
et Jean Fredet: Librairie Plon, Paris. 


Report of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Feetham, C.M.G., to the Shanghai 
Municipal Council (3 Vols., 6 Parts), 
Printed by North-China Daily News 
& Herald, Ltd., Shanghai. This was 
a 3 on an investigation of the 
status of Shanghai, and advice as to 


the future, made by Justice Feotham 
at the invitation of the Municipal 
Council of the International Settlement. 
Amongst other things it contains « 
copy of the Land Regulations. 

“ Industrial Shanghai’? Tho special 
May, 1930, number of The China 
Journal, Shanghai. 

“Commercial Shanghai,’’ Tho 
special May, 1931, number of The China 
Journal, Shanghai. 

“Greater Shanghai,’” The special 
May, 1932, number of The Ohina 
Journal, Shanghai. 

The Port of Shanghai (many ed- 
tions); Whangpoo Conservancy Board, 
Shanghai. 

Shanghai Country Walks, by E. 8. 
Wilkinson : North-China Daily Nows & 
Herald, Ltd., Shanghai. 

Shanghai Birds, by E. 8. Wilkinson: 
North-China Daily News & Herald, Ltd., 
Shanghai. 

‘The Shanghai Bird Year, by E. 8. 
Wilkinson: North-China Daily News 
and Herald, Ltd., Shanghai. 

A Naturalist’s Note-Book in 
China, by Arthur de C. Sowerby: 
North-China Daily News & Herald, 
Ltd., Shanghai. 

Wayside Plants and Weeds of 
Shanghai, by W. M. Porterfield : Kelly 
& Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai. 

The Shanghai Museum, Special 
number, November, 1933, of The China 
Journal, Shanghai. 
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he Nine Arch Bridge reached by Houseboat 

irom Soochow. It lies at the Entrance of the 
1 to the Great Lake, and near it are the beau- 
tiful Azalea-covered Hills of Soochow. 


e Trees and distant Hills are Features 
Scenery round Hangchow. 


the West of Shanghai, are many old Temples, 
while near Hangchow may be seen this ancient 
and picturesque Pagoda. 


A typical Village Scene along one of the innumerable Canals that intersect the Kiangsuf 
] Chekiang Plain in every Direction. 


Although Shanghai 
itself is not very 
attracti: tis sur- 
rounded by Goun- 


try, accessible by 
Houseboat, Rail- 
way or Motor Gar, 
that is really 
beautiful, as shown 


in these Pictures 

by A. M. Preston, 

Stuart Lillico and 
A. Kapelle, 


A Houseboat negotiating one of the many narrow Bridges that span the Creeks and 
the great Kiangsu-Chekiang Plain. 


Remnants of a Fish Dyke on the Foreshore at Cha-p’u on the Hangchow Bav. 


Above is shown a Group of 
Sportsmen with a Specimen of 
the rare Crested Muntjac (Munt- 
iacus crinifrons Sclater) shot by 
E. H. Clayton of Hangchow in the 
Mo-kan Shan District, Northern 
Chekiang. To the Right is a lovely 
sylvan Scene in the Soochow 
District, another famous Shooting 
Area easily reached from Shanghai. 


Photograph by A. M. Preston. 


Sportsmen in Shanghai have 
been extremely Fortunate in that 
cellent Shooting is to be had 
easy Reach of the City. Snipe and 
Fowl in the Marshes, Woodcock 
Bamboo Partridges in the Gi 
Pheasants wherever there is Cover, 
Deer and Wild Boar, in the 
Regions. Many Shanghai Sportsm 
go as far as North Manchuria for th 
Big Game Shooting. 


